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PROJECT 


THOMAS F. BARTON 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


People in the Great Plains are constantly searching for more 
efficient methods of utilizing their water resources. The exceptional 
dry years of 1929-1934, ending in the drought of 1934, have spurred 
man to a more vigorous action and have helped him precipitate gi- 
gantic programs. The Great Plains Tree Shelterbelt, now under con- 
struction for a year, is only one of the methods attempted in this 
current post-drought period to conserve water. 

To defend the belief that the tree shelterbelt project is a hare- 
brained plan concocted for political reasons and doomed to failure; 
or, on the other hand, to contend that it is a long-awaited panacea 
capable of eliminating the numerous physical ills of the Great 
Plains, is not the object of this paper. It is, rather, to give a descrip- 
tion and interpretation of the plan and the progress made toward 
its completion that this paper is written. It seems that geographers 
should be informed about one of the so called ‘‘largest conservation 
projects’? ever undertaken in the United States. We should watch 
with interest this gigantic experiment, one intended to change a 
physical environment so that it may more nearly serve an economic 
system which man wishes to continue. 


LocaTION AND PaTTERN 
According to Raphael Zon, the shelterbelt boundaries were de- 
limited (see map)? after an intensive survey of the climate, soils, 
natural vegetation, existing shelterbelt plantings and agricultural 
conditions of the region was made. As shown on the map, the pro- 
tective zone, beginning at the Canadian border, is to extend south 
from North Dakota into the Panhandle of Texas. The center of the 


*Raphael Zon. Shelterbelts—Futile Dream or Workable Plan, Science, Vol. 81, 
p. 391. Mr. Zon is technical director of the Great Plains Tree Shelterbelt. 
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forest belt is to be superimposed roughly on the ninety-ninth 
meridian. The eighteen-inch rainfall line will approximately bound 
the western border, and the twenty-fifth inch line, the eastern bor- 
der. Almost twenty 


QIHEL TERBELT ZONE | million acres are to he 


~---- Rainfall Boundary included in this zone,’ 
SS ms RR | eas and of this number, 


A about one-fortieth 


will be planted to 
trees.° 


In general, the 
plan calls for plant- 
~ ings covering an area 
= — , | seven rods wide fol- 
‘J lowing the half-sec- 
tion rather than the 
q section lines, in order 
i. A to eliminate problems 
an “t of highway interfer- 
. ence, and extending 
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rection. These wind- 
breaks are to be 
planted one mile 
i apart thus making 
| about one hundred 
iene parallel strips in the 
— hundred mile wide 
\ belt. A north-south 
roe , extension of the tree 
prec! from Forest Secvice Map jines is preferred be- 
Fic. 1. The Shelterbelt Zone cause of the prevail- 
ing westerly winds, 

but no hard and fast dictum is to be followed. 
In places wherever it is thought necessary or advisable, plant- 
ings will be made from east to west. For example, no farmer will 
be required to permit windbreaks to cross his land. Furthermore, 














? Roosevelt Puts His Shelterbelt Plan into Action, The Forestry News Digest, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 1. 

*Six States to Get Preliminary Plots in Which Four Million Trees Will Be Set Free, 
The Forestry News Digest, February, 1935, p. 3. 
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the prevailing wind direction in local areas will be taken into con- 
sideration, and where possible, the strips will be at right angles 
to the wind. The windbreaks will be made to fit the community 
rather than attempting to make the community fit the shelterbelt. 

These windbreaks will not occupy continuous strips. Beside the 
east-west plantings, great gaps will appear where the terrain, soil, 
or water resources do not justify plantings. Moreover, openings 
will be left for roads, cattle lanes, and other purposes. 

As shown on Fig. 2 the strips will have a distinct pattern each 
containing seven parallel sections of vegetation differing according 





DIAGRAM 
CROSS SEv ..ON OF TYPICAL SHELTERBELT 
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Fic. 2. Cross section of a typical shelterbelt 


to their mature height. Thus, when the seedlings and shrubs reach 
maturity the windbreak will have a zikkurat-like appearance with 
the tallest growing trees in the center or highest part of the zik- 
kurat, and on either side of these tall trees will be found three sec- 
tions of plantings, each in turn graduating down from the center. 
Sites of trees and shrubs within the strips depend upon their 
mature height. The outside rows of the windbreak will contain low 
spreading shrubs. These quick maturing plants will serve as a 
snowtrap for the belt itself. Some of the plants used for this pur- 
pose will be caragana, sumac, lilacs, willows, choke cherries, haw 
(buckthorn) and buffalo berry. Moving toward the center of the 
strip from either side will be rows of Russian olive, willow, osage 
orange, Russian mulberry, plum, and apricot (pistacia). Half way 
between the center rows and the outside rows will be plantings of 
willow, Chinese arbor vite, red cedar, Austrian pine, and Arizona 
cypress. Paralleling and on either side of the central core, the rows 
will contain hackberry, green ash, willow, American elm, Chinese 
elm, burr (post oak), honey and black locust, and black Texan wal- 
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nut. The rows in the center will consist of hardy tall-growing vari- 
eties such as cottonwood, willows, and black locust.‘ 

The shrubs, evergreens and shorter varieties of trees when they 
are fully grown will check the low surface winds, and the core and 
highest part of the tree wall will retard and divert the higher winds. 
It is believed that the wind velocity will be retarded to some degree 
on the windward side of the shelterbelt thus affording a little pro- 
tection for a distance ten times the height of the windbreak. On the 
leeward side, the protective zone will extend for a distance of twen- 
ty times the height of the vegetation wall (Fig. 3). 
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Fic. 3. Effect of shelterbelts on wind velocity. Based on studies in Twin Falls County 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station 


Between the outside rows of arboreal vegetation and the fences 
on either side which enclose the strips, will be an area ten to fifteen 
feet wide. The width of this area will permit cultivation by power- 
drawn machinery. With a strip of ‘‘cleanly cultivated land’’ be- 
tween the tree growth and adjacent fields, together with the fact 
that the outside row of plantings are shrubs, crops will be protected 
from serious root interferences. Moreover, any slight damage the 
tree roots may cause will be compensated by the fact that the farm- 
ers’ crops in adjacent fields will benefit more from wind protection 
than those farther from the shelter belt. 


INNOVATION AND EXxPANSION 


The Great Plains Tree Shelterbelt is not a world innovation. 
Similar projects have been constructed in.Europe, altho not on as 
large a scale as that of the Great Plains. The United States is only 
following precedents and successful examples of much older coun- 
tries. The following quotation by F. A. Silcox, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service illustrates this point. ‘‘ . . . it (the shelter- 
belt) is based upon the long time experience of several European 


*Six States to Get Preliminary Plots in Which Four Million Trees Will Be Set, The 
Forestry News Digest, February, 1935, p. 2. 
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countries, notably, Italy, Hungary, and Russia. In those countries, 
where shelterbelts have been used over a period of many years and 
on an extensive scale, farming enterprises have been established 
and have succeeded even in the worst season when farmers in other 
areas have suffered serious losses to their crops thru adverse 
weather conditions.’” 

State and federal governments have been encouraging tree 
plantings in the Great Plains for over three-quarters of a century. 
Appreciating the value of trees the United States government 
passed the Timber Culture Act in 1873. A modification of the Home- 
stead Act, this law carried the provision that trees should be plant- 
ed on ten acres in order to protect the homesteads and furnish a 
wood supply. The ten acre timber lot gave the planter the title to 
one hundred and sixty acres. Later, impetus was added to the tree- 
planting movement by establishing Arbor Day, a legal holiday set 
aside for the purpose of planting young trees. Incidentally, Arbor 
Day originated in Nebraska where at an early date the need for 
trees was severely felt. Then, in 1922, the Clarke-McNary Act pro- 
viding for codperation with the United States Forest Service and 
the agricultural extension service became effective. Thus the three 
following laws: the Timber Culture Act, Arbor Day, and the Clarke- 
MeNary Act were chiefly responsible for encouraging tree planting 
in the Great Plains prior to the present project. 

For several years Nebraska and other states have had their own 
tree planting programs. The planting of windbreaks, shelterbelts 
and woodlots by farmers who sought codperation with the Agricul- 
tural Extension service has been an important part of their state 
program. For example, Nebraska alone since 1927 or during the 
past eight years has had six and one half million small trees distrib- 
uted throughout the state through the provision of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act.° 

Thus we see that the federal tree shelterbelt now under way is 
only an orderly expansion of the tree planting work already started 
in the area. Heretofore, plantings were scattered helter-skelter over 
the area without thought or plan for the Great Plains as a whole. 
The federal project will replace the ‘‘scatter non-systematic plant- 
ings’’ with an orderly arrangement which will make the shelterbelt 
strips more effective and efficient when considering the Great Plains 


* Roosevelt Puts His Shelterbelt into Action, The Forestry News Digest, 1934, p. 12. 
* Earl G. Maxwell. More trees and Shrubs for Nebraska, Outdoor Nebraska, 1935, 
Vol. X, No. 2, p. 10. 
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as a region. The tree plantings will now follow a scientific plan. The 
survey will enable those in charge to plant the right variety of trees 
on the correct type of soil. Since a better habitat enhances their 
opportunity to grow, the seedlings’ mortality rate will be much 
lower. Furthermore, this forestation program will be more econom- 
ical than older methods since wastage of seedlings and the cost of 
planting them will be reduced. 


OBJECTIVES 


The four primary objectives of the Great Plains tree shelterbelt 
program are, (1) reduction of human suffering and crop losses, (2) 
creation of wild life haven, (3) prevention of soil erosion, and (4) 
the conservation of moisture. 

(1) Human suffering and crop losses. Promoters or those in 
charge of the project do not claim that the shelterbelt will prevent 
hot waves, blizzards and droughts. They do believe, however, that 
the windbreak will ameliorate weather conditions. Human suffering 
and crop losses will be reduced as the windbreaks temper and re- 
duce the velocity of the desiccating hot winds and the cold blasts of 
winter. As we have seen by F. A. Silcox’s statement, human suffer- 
ing and crop losses have been lessened in Europe by ameliorating 
climatic conditions, and shelterbelts there have stabilized agricul- 
ture. Moreover, windbreaks on private farms have proved success- 
ful in the United States. A large number of farmers in the Great 
Plains who have seen the results or have benefited by these local 
windbreaks know and inform their neighbors and friends of the 
importance of tree planting and are strong backers of the federal 
project.’ Altho they have been collected in abundance, the length 
of this paper does not permit one to go into detail or cite examples 
of these testimonials. However, F. A. Silcox assures us that the 
protective influence of shelterbelts has been amply proved both 
thru research and practical experiences.® 

(2) Wild life havens. The windbreaks are also to act as havens 
for small animals and birds. The outside rows of low spreading and 
quick maturing shrubs will afford protective coverings within a 
few years. Since the shrubs will be selected partially on their ability 
to bear large quantities of food in the form of berries, fruits, and 


* Earl G. Maxwell. op. cit., p. 10. 


* Roosevelt Puts His Shelterbelt Plan into Action, The Forestry News Digest, Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 7. 
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‘¢salads,’’ conservationists believe that wild life will reap benefits 
much sooner than anyone else. Raphael Zon, technical director of 
the Great Plains Tree Shelterbelt, writes: ‘‘We are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Biological Survey, plant bureaus, 
and others to protect and restore wild life.’” 

(3) Prevention of soil erosion. Those advocating the project be- 
lieve that windbreaks will aid in retarding both wind and water 
erosion. They point out that any reduction in wind velocity will aid 
in the prevention of severe dust storms and local wind erosion. Any 
locality is more subject to wind erosion if the wind can sweep over 
a large area unobstructed. With windbreaks only a mile apart 
the velocity of the surface winds may be reduced. Moreover, the 
strip of vegetation becomes a snow trap which collects the blowing 
snow. This snow partially protected from the sun melts slowly and 
consequently more water is able to percolate into the ground rather 
than melt quickly and run off creating sheet erosion. 

(4) Conservation of moisture. According to Raphael Zon the 
mechanical retardation of wind movement is responsible for a whole 
series of effects. He writes: ‘‘It lessens evaporation from the soil 
immediately adjoining the shelterbelt, reduces the transpiration of 
crops growing under the protection of the trees, prevents blowing 
of the soil and keeps snow from blowing off the fields into gullies. 
The aggregate effect is the more complete utilization of -the precipi- 
tation.’’?° 

The windbreaks will reduce the drying power of the wind in 
nearly the same proportion that it checks the wind velocity. The 
United States Forest Service tests show that in the immediate lee 
of the most effective windbreak the evaporaion is reduced as much 
as sixty-five per cent." It has been discovered that wind velocity is 
cut down seventy-five to forty per cent by shelterbreaks.*? More- 
over, experts declare that practically all the water from the melting 
snows which has been trapped in the windbreak is held by the ‘‘for- 

est floor humus’’ and percolates into the ground.”* It should be 
borne in mind that large quantities of moisture will be needed for 
the vegetation in the windbreak. 


* Wild Life in the Tree Shelterbelt, Outdoor Nebraska, 1934, Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 9. 
*” Raphael Zon. op. cit., p. 393. 

"™ Earl G. Maxwell. op. cit., p. 10. 

” Ibid. 
* Ibid, 
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TREE SHELTERBELT SURVEY 


A survey of the shelterbelt zone is being made in order to de- 
termine the condition of the terrain, soil, climate and water re- 
sources within the area. This survey is necessary if trees are to be 
selected and planted in their desirable habitat. One of the primary 
reasons for the failure of part of the Tree Claims in the Great 
Plains is that trees were planted irrespective of the physical en- 
vironment best suited for them. Those in charge of the federal 
project do not expect to make the same error. 

Factors of the physical environment will greatly influence the 
selection of tree varieties to be planted and their location. For ex- 
ample, trees will be planted on soil suited for their habitat. That is, 

native forms of hackberry, elm and burr oak will be planted on 
heavy soils, while ponderosa, pine, red cedar or other suitable vari- 
eties will utilize the higher, lighter and sandy soils. Trees will be 
selected according to their ability to fit climatic conditions and wa- 
ter resources. Dave S. Olsen, director of seed collection and plant- 
ing, points out how trees will vary from north to south with regard 
to climatic conditions.* According to Mr. Olsen, in North Dakota 
cottonwood, green ash and elm will be used mostly. In South Dako- 
ta hackberry will be added to this list. The variety will be expanded 
in Nebraska to include a large amount of honey locust, Osage Or- 
ange and burr oak. In Kansas, the climate warrants more use of 
black walnut, black locust, honey locust and mulberry, and less use 
of cottonwood, hackberry, elm, and ash. In the southern part of the 
shelterbelt, Oklahoma and Texas, a variety of southern species will 
be used. Moreover, ‘‘trees will be planted to conform to the contour 
of the country,’’ according to Paul H. Roberts, director of the Shel- 
terbelt project.” 

As a result of the intensive survey approximately some 114,700 
square miles of land within the belt can be classified according to 
soil and suitability for shelterbelt planting as follows :”* 

66,400 square miles of fine-textured soils—so-called “hard land.” Generally good 
agricultural land but not all suitable for planting. Thus: 36,700 square miles—uplands, 
shelterbelt planting difficult. 24,900 square miles—principally in the eastern part of the 


belt, well suited to shelterbelt planting. 4,800 square miles—clay-pan land and alkali 
basins, unfit for any tree growth. 


30,700 square miles—mostly sandy loams, good agricultural land, all favorable for 


* Shelterbelt Takes Form, Omaha World Herald, October 28, 1935. 


* Shelterbelt Visioned for Immediate Relief, Omaha World Herald, October 28, 1934. 


* Raphael Zon. op. cit., p. 392. 
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shelterbelt planting. 5,000 square miles—favorable for shelterbelt planting. 8,000 square 
miles—difficult to plant. 
4,600 square miles of sandhills well suited for forest planting in solid blocks. 


Thus it becomes apparent that of the total area ‘‘some 57 per 
cent lends itself to shelterbelt planting, about 39 per cent is difficult 
to plant, and 4 per cent is entirely unfit for planting.”’ 


SELECTION AND PRODUCTION OF SEEDLINGS 


The criteria used in the selection of seeds and seedlings for 
plantings in the Great Plains Shelterbelt are: 


1. Are these varieties suitable for any of the various types of 
local physical environments found in the Great Plains? 

2. Are the seeds from trees which have been acclimated to con- 
ditions on the Great Plains, and have they proved their vital- 
ity by living thru dry years and droughts, especially the one 
of 1934? 

3. Are the trees the type that will produce the most suitable 
foliage for windbreaks? 

4. Will these varieties of shrubs and trees bear large quantities 
of food in the form of berries, fruits, nuts, seeds, and ‘‘sal- 
ads’’? 


Seed and nursery facilities when finally completed are expected 
to make possible the planting of approximately 360 million trees 
annually starting in 1936. Nurseries are being rented in each state 
either within or adjacent to the tree shelterbelt in order that the 
young shoots may start life in the type of climate in which they are 
to be planted. 

Four of these nurseries have already been started in Nebraska. 
Their relative location to the shelterbelt zone and their size are 
representative of others. The location and size of these in Nebraska 
are: York, 40 acres; Arlington, 28 acres; Fremont, 26 acres; and 
North Platte, 13 acres. Only men with a knowledge of the nursery 
business are permitted to take charge of the seedlings and unskilled 
laborers are hired to do the work. 


CULTIVATION OF WINDBREAKS 


The windbreaks are to be cultivated for a length of time varying 
from ten to fifteen years and depending upon the locality and local 
soil and water conditions.” All modern methods of moisture conser- 


*R. Watkins. op. cit., p. 12. 
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vation will be employed in order to store all possible precipitation 
in the soil. If necessary, in order to store up this ground water re- 
source, soil preparation may be carried on for one or even two 
years. Then, when the seedlings are planted, there will be sufficient 
moisture for them to start. It is believed that with approximately 
ten years of cultivation the trees will have developed to such a size 
that their shade will be sufficient to compete with grass and future 
tillage will not be necessary. 

In most cases the ground within the windbreak will be prepared 
in the fall preceding plantings in the spring,"* presupposing that 
ground water conditions are normal. Whenever possible the ground 
will be left in a roughened condition so as to catch the snow and 
permit more moisture to percolate into the ground rather then es- 
caping as run-off. However, in sandy locations or where there is 
danger of wind erosion, fall preparation will not be made. In most 
cases a lister rather than a plow will be used in order to augment 
moisture conservation and to guard against wind erosion. 

Clean cultivation is imperative to a windbreak’s success.’* Young 
trees cannot compete with grass and weeds. In many cases they 
intercept the falling moisture and kill the seedlings, or prevent 
them from developing into more than stunted shrubs. Before ade- 
quate moisture reaches their roots the shorter rooted vegetation 
absorbs a great share of it. Therefore, the trees will require culti- 
vation for a ten-year period or at least until the shade from their 
leaves covers the ground and aids as a grass and weed control. 

That adequately prepared soil bed and regular clean cultivation 
will sustain tree life has been amply proved by experiments. Dur- 
ing the present (1934) drought, trees thus cared for lived thru with 
very little damage.” 

ProGREss AND F'uTURE 


The plantings made the first twelve months of a ten-year period 
are (1) 125 miles of shelterbelts composed of individual belts, about 
a mile long and one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, and containing twelve to twenty rows of trees lengthwise; 


(2) 552 acres of farmstead trees planted as a supplement to the pro- 
gram.” 


* Ibid., op. cit., p. 11. 

* Ibid., op. cit., p. 11. 

» Ibid. 

71125 Miles of Trees Planted, Omaha World Herald, June 23, 1935. 
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Facilities for the production of seedlings have been established 
and are expected to furnish 360 million trees for planting annually 
beginning in 1936.” 

The survey of the shelterbelt area has advanced to the stage 


' where the percentages of the area suitable for plantings are known. 


Additional and more detailed information is being compiled rapid- 
ly, concerning the terrain, soil, climate, and water resources in the 
complete shelterbelt area. 

A tentative schedule has been worked out for the remaining nine 
years with the understanding that the project is to be completed 
in ten years. This tentative program calls for ‘‘the planting of three 
thousand miles of the shelterbelt proper and twenty-five thousand 
acres of farmsteads and miscellaneous plantings.’’* 

No one is able to predict what effect the complete Great Plains 
Tree Shelterbelt will have on the wind velocity because this is the 
greatest project of its kind ever undertaken. One should watch with 
interest this undertaking. Those in charge of the work believe it is 
safe to assume that within a period of from eight to ten years these 
windbreaks will begin to show their usefullness. This belief is based 
upon results which railroads have had with windbreaks. In 1929 and 
1930 railroad snow fences consisting of two rows of trees were 
planted in various parts of Nebraska. These trees have reached the 
stage where they form snow traps and are now serving in the place 
of wooden fences. 

Will the results of the shelterbelt justify the expenditure of time 
and money? Time alone can answer this question definitely, and 
without prejudice or danger of retaliation. 

* Shelterbelt Takes Form, Omaha World Herald, October 28, 1934. 


*Ten Million Will be Asked, Omaha World Herald, May 19, 1935. 
* Watkins, op. cit., p. 12. 
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THE METHODS CLASS AT HICKORY COLLEGE: 
A FIELD EXPERIENCE 


KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The frequent articles appearing on various phases of field work 
and excursions contain little, if anything, concerning field experi- 
ences for students in methods courses. Few of the students in these 
classes in normal schools and teachers colleges have memories of 
excursions in the elementary school and few of them will elect the 
advanced courses primarily devoted to training in field work and 
to the interpretation of the geography about them, yet they soon 
return to the elementary school work either to ignore the possibili- 
ties of teaching geography from the neighborhood or to take full 
advantage of the rich values of field work. This paper describes 
a field trip planned especially for a methods class. 


Masor OBJECTIVES OF THE EXxcurRSION 


Until the depression was well under way, our teachers college 
was an urban school, in a city, receiving most of its students from 
the city, and returning them as teachers to the schools of the city. 
Within the last few years, the students have been forced to look 
elsewhere for positions and they have begun to go into the one-room 
and union rural schools of western New York. Students prepared to 
teach the geography of the intermediate or grammar grades in city 
schools fairly well equipped with lanterns, maps, and books, found 
themselves teaching the geography of all the grades in schools with 
few such materials. Students who had never spent a night in the 
country found themselves living among the woods and fields. It be- 
came, therefore, the duty of the teacher of methods in geography 
not only to broaden the area of the subject covered, and to train 
how limited materials might be used most effectively and increased 
by effort and ingenuity, but also to emphasize the richness of the 
rural environment and the many opportunities open to the teacher 
of geography in the rural school. 

Class discussion proved ineffective in making these points, 
especially the last, as the students had difficulty in visualizing a 
one-room school, its pupils, and its neighborhood. Emphasis, it 
was soon evident, must come thru a visit to a rural neighborhood. 
The major purpose of the resulting field trip was, therefore, to 
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make the students of the methods class aware of the geography in 
the environment of a rural school. 

The work of the methods class before this point had dealt first 
with geographic tools, especially texts, pictures, maps, and exhibit 
materials, and second, with the teaching of geography at the fourth 
grade level, the objectives, content, and the contributions of fourth 
grade geography to the development of skills and understandings. 
The subject matter involved in the field trip belongs to the fifth 
grade level in New York State, the study of the home state and 
continent. It would serve, therefore, as a unit to illustrate the 
teaching of the home region in this grade. 

A third and important purpose in planning this field trip was to 
provide an example of excursions on which to base discussion of 
the values of similar activities and the proper technique of plan- 
ning and conducting them. 


SELECTION oF AN AREA FoR Stupy 

The students in the methods class had in previous preparation 
only the introductory course of one semester, which gave no train- 
ing in field research. 
It was necessary, 
therefore, to plan a 
carefully directed ex- 
cursion. It seemed 
wise, also, to choose 
for study a neighbor- 
hood so rich in geo- 
graphic relationships 
that they would be 
evident to these be- 
ginning students. 
That finally selected 


had, in addition, the ' = 
edventage of itins- y, ai, seer Clee, Die eee 
trating many of the stands, the building itself is of geographic significance. 
important points in- 
cluded in any study of the lake plains. 

The school,* commonly called ‘‘ Hickory College’’ and so known 
by all students who visit it, stands in a hickory grove on the lower 


step of the Niagara Escarpment two miles east of the Niagara 





* Lewiston District No. 2. Mrs. Roy Breckon, teacher. 
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River. Only a few feet behind the building this step drops twenty- 
five feet to the level of the Ontario Plain, its steep face a wave- 
cut cliff formed by the waters of glacial Lake Iroquois. On both 
sides of the school deep gullies carry little streams after rains, 
draining the edge of the escarpment into Fourmile Creek which 
flows north to Lake Ontario. 

To the south the view is across a pasture to the forested face of 
the escarpment which rises abruptly two hundred feet to the Huron 
Plain. To the north all the way to Lake Ontario stretches a strik- 
ing pattern of vine- 
vard, orchard, and 
field, the famous fruit 
belt of the lake plains. 
In front of the school 
is the ‘‘Million Dol- 
lar Highway.’’ Four 
miles to the east it 
leaves the step of the 
escarpment and con- 
tinues on the old 


Fic. 2. A View north from the Million Dollar High- beach of Lake Iro- 
way. A striking pattern of field and orchard stretches quois following the 
north from the lower step of the escarpment. 





route of the historic 
Ridge Road with vegetables planted in the black muck between 
it and the escarpment and fruit between it and the lake. It is a 
relatively straight road, but it swings northeast with the step and 
the ridge. North of it the roads are numerous and generally at 
right angles to each other, running east anc west or north and 
south. Fewer roads turn off to the south and they ascend the cliff 
at an angle. A branch of the New York Central Railroad takes 
two and a quarter miles for the ascent. 

A mile west of Hickory College is the village of Lewiston, its 
shady streets lined with beautiful old houses. Situated where the 
Niagara River issues from the gorge, at the base of the escarpment 
which is here called Lewiston Mountain, it owes its origin and early 
growth to the fact that here navigation ended and here began the 
Portage Road around the rapids and falls. The building of the 
Erie Canal put it to sleep. Today it has the terminal dock of a 
steamboat line to Toronto, the only bridge across the river north 
of Niagara Falls, a new winery, summer residents, and a stream of 
tourists on their way to the Falls, to Canada, or to old Fort Niagara. 
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A quarry in the whirlpool sandstone operates intermittently. 

From the river bank at Lewiston the Queenston Power Plant 
shows plainly a little above the end of the gorge, a Canadian plant 
that develops power from water brought by a canal from Chippewa 
above the falls. A mile east of the school and a little north on the 
Ontario Plain is the settlement called Model City, the site of an 
abortive effort to develop power from water brought from the 
Niagara River above the falls on the American side. Model City is 
supported at present by a cannery. 
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Fic. 3. Portions of the Niagara Falls and Tonawanda quadrangles showing the 
environs of Hickory College, reproduced to scale. The numeral 4 is directly above the 
black square which indicates the location of the school. 

This is in brief the setting for Hickory College, a quaint little 
grey schoolhouse built of stone from the escarpment, itself of geo- 
graphic significance. 

StupDENT PREPARATION 

Student preparation for the trip began with an examination of 
the state fifth grade syllabus in geography to find the points in- 
eluded in the study of the lake plains and the way in which this 
study fitted in the work of the entire grade. The second assignment 
was the comparison and evaluation of material on this region giv- 
en in all the fifth grade textbooks with New York State editions. 
In addition to usual standards for judging textbooks, they were 
to consider the question, ‘‘Did the textbooks cover adequately the 
points outlined in the syllabus?”’ 

Following class discussion of these points the next step in the 
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preparation of the students was the building up of their own sub- 
ject matter background. This was, of course, not a logical order of 
procedure, but frequently consciousness of ignorance must come 
before effective pursuit of knowledge. Altho the class began by 
feeling that the reading of the elementary textbooks had sufficiently 
prepared them to teach the geography of the lake plains the class 
discussion revealed many deficiencies. This was especially true of 
the physical geography of the region and particular interest was 
shown in drumlins and other effects of the ice sheet and glacial 
lakes on the topography and soil. The escarpment, its formation and 
effect on transportation, land use, and power were other topics 
emphasized. 

The quest for information led to the discovery that geographic 
material on New York State is woefully scarce and that the teach- 
er must use a variety of sources and materials. An Oil Company 
map of Buffalo and vicinity on the scale of two miles to an inch 
showing the escarpment, power canals, and drainage systems as well 
as the roads, was an important tool in the hands of each student. 
The topographic quadrangle was introduced, explained, and exer- 
cises given to help in its interpretation. The persistence of a student 
resulted in the unearthing in his home town library a copy of the 
Niagara Folio and altho the librarian learned thru him of its value 
he was allowed to bring it for class use, a contribution of importance 
when all other available copies are in the reference libraries of the 
city. 

Information ‘concerning Model City gleaned by a student by 
asking questions of people familiar with the district illustrated the 
‘‘old settler’’ source of material. Town histories were consulted 
to check and supplement her information and also to help in ac- 
counting for the settlement and early development of Lewiston. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE T'RIP 


Since this trip had as one of the purposes the demonstration 
of the proper way in which trips should be conducted, all details 
of arrangement were worked out carefully and the mechanics of 
managing a six-car caravan were illustrated. 

The first time this field trip was conducted, the class was divided 
into groups and after the arrival at the school each group was sent 
out to explore on foot. In discussing the experience afterward, the 
students recommended that the entire class be kept together, their 
reason being that no one group had obtained a complete picture of 
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the neighborhood and that they had not had enough training to get 
as much as they should without direction. The next time, the en- 
tire class worked as a unit under the direction of the instructor, 
the caravan proceeding over the area, making stops where neces- 
sary. The best plan would be for the circuit to be made first, then 
for groups to set out with definite problems to investigate. Time is 
the limiting factor. 


Masor OvutrcoMEs AND By-propuctTs 


As is always true, certain outcomes from such an activity can 
be measured more easily than others. The final test of the result 
of this field experience for the methods students will come only when 
they scatter over western New York to teach in towns and country 
districts. Certain immediate satisfactions are, however, the privi- 
lege of the instructor. 

The first class hour following these trips opens with a flood of 
contributions of additional information. Apparently the experience 
becomes a topic of conversation at home. From here it is a natural 
step to the discussion of the values of excursions. These were evi- 
dent, but expression was necessary. Especially did the response of 
the class prove the greatest of them, the increase in awareness and 
in understanding of that which lies about us, and thru these, ap- 
preciation. In the complete discussion of field trips in-the elemen- 
tary grades which followed the students were asked to check state- 
ments and generalizations thru their own experiences. They were 
asked, for example, ‘‘From your experience did the thoro prepara- 
tion really increase your enjoyment or would you have preferred 
to go to discover things for yourself on the spot?’’ 

Another objective had been to provide a basis for work on the 
teaching of the home region. Other class discussions were on the 
theme, ‘‘ What is there in the neighborhood of Hickory College that 
would be of use in the geography class?’’ This included not only the 
geographic facts and relationships exhibited there, but how they 
would be taught to children and how they would contribute factual 
knowledge and understanding of value in the geography work to 
follow the teaching of the home area. It was pointed out that the 
settlement and early growth of Lewiston illustrates the geographic 
principle that settlements tend to develop at a point on a trade route 
where there is a change in the mode of transportation. The fruit 
growing of the plains shows clearly the influence of the physical 
factors on choice of crops. Moreover, what child at Hickory College 
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would have difficulty understanding the meaning of intensive agri- 
culture? What child would have difficulty in realizing that streams 
can flow north? 

Each student selected one phase of the geography of the vicinity 
and wrote a paper showing how it might be taught at Hickory 
College. Drainage, power, quarrying, the fruit industry, the de- 
velopment of Lewiston, were among the popular topics. In addition, 
several activities were carried out and illustrative material pre- 
pared. A wall map was made by enlarging the vicinity of the school 
from the topographic quadrangle. A sandtable model of the area 
bore the sign ‘‘ We still believe in sandtables. They can be used to 
show many geographic relationships.’’ Other signs indicated the 
geographic relationships that were shown. 

In planning for this field trip it was evident from the beginning 
that values would come in addition to the three listed at the begin- 
ning of the paper. Some of these are exceedingly important, more so 
perhaps than the initial objectives, but since they are not the ob- 
jectives that brought about the field trip they are listed by them- 
selves, the by-products of the activity. 

1. It offered a stimulating reason for the examination of the fifth 
grade syllabus and textbooks. 

2. It brought familiarity with certain types of source material 
for teachers. 

3. It gave training in the reading of topographic maps. 

4. It increased the ability to use maps in the field and to keep 
oneself oriented. 

5. It contributed to the content background of the students. 

6. It created interest in the home territory as most of the stu- 
dents are residents of the lake plains. 

7. It resulted in increased interest in the whole field of geogra- 
phy and in methods of instruction. 

The last was evident during all the remaining work of the semes- 
ter in all phases of class work, in greater freedom of classroom dis- 
cussion and in interest in the subject of geography itself. The values 
for the students were so great, in fact, that value came back to the 
instructor herself, renewing her faith in field trips. 
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MEXICO: THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


BEN F. LEMERT AND ROSE V. LEMERT 
Duke University 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Mexico is endeavoring to maintain a stable government and, like 
other countries, is striving to make itself as nearly self-sustaining 
as possible. Manufacturing development is one of the paths toward 
this goal. Not the least of importance among the manufacturing 
industries is the cotton textile industry. Cotton makes a cheap and 
fairly durable garment and one well-adapted to regions of contin- 
uous high temperatures. The fact that it is cheap makes it a cloth 
that possesses a high degree of utility to those inhabitants living in 
regions where the temperatures remain moderate with short dura- 
tions of coolness. 


Location. While there are a number of cotton textile mills in the 
Federal District and in the state of Jalisco, the center of the Mex- 
ican cotton textile industry lies to the southeast of Mexico, D.F. 
The cities of Puebla and Orizaba assume chief importance. Both 
cities, surrounded by voleanic mountains, lie within valley areas. 
The rainfall is abundant, nearby slopes are steep. The climate is 
not hot for elevation above sea level reduces the possibility of 
extremes of temperatures in the low latitude. With an abundance 
of hydro-electric power and lack of necessity for heating apparatus 
these factory towns have one advantage in common with textile 
towns of the Carolina Piedmont. They are not soiled by smoke. 


Buildings. The exterior appearance of many Mexican cotton 
mills is not the least similar to the exterior appearance of a Pied- 
mont mill. Wherever one goes thruout the Carolina Piedmont the 
presence of a cotton mill is usually designated by a large aluminum- 
coated water tank perched high on steel stilts. Such signposts are 
lacking in the Mexican area for their mills are not located in a 
region of smoothly rounded hills of even summit level. Surrounding 
mountains, cut by deep ravines, provide ample storage basins pro- 
ducing efficient water pressure. 

Many Mexican cotton'textile mills look like prisons when viewed 
from without. The gray, prison-like walls are constructed of basaltic 
rock for this is a voleanic region. The few openings are protected 
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by heavy iron bars. The purpose of the wall and the bars is not to 
keep the employees in, but to keep possible intruders out. In Latin 
countries the use of steel bars, steel curtains and stone walls as 
protective devices for places of business and for factories is com- 
mon. It must be remembered Latin people are highly excitable. In 
such countries revolutions have been rather frequent and the de- 
structive tendencies of mobs must be guarded against. Mexico has 
had its share of revolutions and means of protecting valuable 
private property have been necessary. 

Once inside a Mexican cotton mill, the similarity to a prison 
disappears. The walls are not solid but contain rooms used as 
offices, shipping rooms, storage rooms and other necessary space. 
The mill itself sets within the inclosure. Like the surrounding walls, 
the sides of the mill buildings contain few openings. Many openings 
are not necessary and the walls provide protection against tempera- 
tures. Inside of the building it is very light for the interior is painted 
white. The light pouring thru numerous skylights floods the 
machines on all sides. It seems brighter inside than out. The cooler 
temperature of the interior, the bright light and the cleanliness of 
the place impress the visitor favorably and must have similar effect 
upon the employees. 


Equipment. One of the typical cotton textile mills visited by the 
writers while in Puebla resembled the above description. It con- 
tained 250 looms, several thousand spindles, 25 sets of carding 
machinery, and the additional machines necessary to complete a 
cotton textile mill. Another structure had been built within the 
inclosure and was being equipped with bleaching and dyeing ma- 
chinery that one more source of profit might be enjoyed by the own- 
ers, and at the same time create more employment for the city. 

The looms came originally from Bolton, England, and were of 
the non-automatic type. It required one man to tend four of these 
machines. The spindles were of the latest type—ring spindles, one 
man taking care of 450. The carding machines were also of fairly 
modern manufacture, semiautomatic, as were the cleaning machines. 
There were no warp tying machines, this task being performed by 
a row of men sitting by the great spools of warp, threading the new 
warp thru the reeds and tying it. This task must be carried on by 
people who possess a great degree of patience accompanied by 
infinite skill. No description can convey a true impression of its 
tedium. 
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Raw Materials and Finished Products. The raw cotton for this 
mill came from the Laguna district in north central Mexico. It was 
of fifteen-sixteenth-inch staple. Sometimes Mexican cotton mills use 
American cotton which is stronger and can be made into finer cloth. 
However, the amount is small for a large percentage of the Mexican 
people has not yet progressed beyond the stage satisfied by coarse 
cotton cloth. Finer goods are imported from the United States and 
England but the amount is not large. Mexican mills produce drills, 





A cotton textile mill located in Puebla. Note the prison-like walls, the 
few openings, every one of which is barred by iron gratings. 


ducks, sheetings, canvas and other such types of cloth, well-adapted 
to the skill of people not long accustomed to this industry, and 
well-suited to the present needs of the home market. The cotton 
cloth, manufactured in the Mexican mills, is wrapped in bales of 
woven grass or matting. This matting is likewise a home-land 
product manufactured by the Indians. The material used in wrap- 
ping one bale of cotton cloth in this manner costs 24 centavos (7 
cents) a bale, and is much cheaper than jute which would have to 
be imported from India. 


MANUFACTURING Costs 


Transportation. The mill being described possesses its own hydro- 
electric plant. This plant is situated in a mountain ravine close to 
Puebla. The cost of transportation of the raw cotton and of the 
finished materials must be considerable for Mexico is a mountainous 
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country. Much of its manufactures have to be carried to many places 
upon the backs of donkeys. While labor costs are low when compared 
with those paid in the United States, Mexican laborers must be less 
efficient than those of regions which are more progressive and where 
the textile industry has had a much longer history. Final costs for 
Mexican-manufactured cotton goods must be high for similar goods 
are kept out of the country by tariff restrictions. Mexico cannot ex- 
port its cotton textiles due to inability to compete in foreign markets. 


Labor. The laboring force of a Mexican textile mill consists of 
males. All of these are men except the few doffer boys who remove 
the full bobbins and put on the empty ones. The hours of labor are 
eight a day, 48 hours a week. Mills do not run at night. Weavers on | 
full time can make 25 to 30 pesos a week ($7.00 to $8.40). Spinners | 
make from 15 to 16 pesos a week ($4.20 to $4.50). The boys receive 
one to one and one-half pesos a day or $1.70 to $2.00 a week. Common 
labor receives one peso a day. These are very modest wages, but 
each employee can live in his allotted sphere fairly comfortably | 
upon the sum he receives. The writers did not observe any company- | 
owned houses or commissaries about the mills they visited. The rates 
of pay, hours of labor and number of employees a machine are fixed 
by government regulations and cannot be changed by the manage- 
ment. Textile workers in Mexico are said to be 100 per cent organ- 
ized, the government codperating closely with the unions. 





Efficiency. The managers of some of the mills say they could 
improve the quality of their products, increase the efficiency of their 
employees, turn out a greater volume of goods and sell at a lower 
price if they were allowed to modernize their factories. At present 
they cannot do this because the government and the controlling 
unions dictate the number of employees they must hire, forbidding 
the installation of labor-saving machines which would result in 
releasing any of the employees. The result is hindrance to progress, 
poorer quality goods, and higher costs to the population in order 
that a given number of men may be kept working. Whether this is 
good for the country is a moot question. The managers generally 
say they are making a reasonable profit and have decided to let 
well-enough alone. They do have rather a wistful look when one 
mentions modernization, expansion, greater turnover of larger 
volume of products, and the possibility of increasing the importance 
of their textile industry. 
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SCANDINAVIAN CITIES 


O. D. VON ENGELN 
Cornell University 


4. HeLsInGcrors 


The population of Helsingfors (Helsinki), Finland (Suomi) is 
constantly passing in parallel opposed currents thru a street-rail- 
way bottleneck. Some readers may be inclined to suspect that this 
statement is a strained simile manufactured to permit fixing on 
Helsingfors a characterization comparable to those used in depict- 
ing Oslo, Copenhagen and Bergen. The figure, however, is entirely 
warranted by the facts. 

The street cars of north Muropean cities appear to slink thro 
the streets. 

In the United States the fixed accompaniment of the approach 
of a trolley car is a roar which resolves itself into a succession of 
clatters and bangs as the car passes. Probably the construction of 
the European cars is different from that of ours, for one thing the 
contact with the over-head wire is by a gliding rod instead of a pole 
and wheel. But in Bremen where the noiselessness of operation is 
almost complete a chief reason for the impressive silence of the 
progress of the cars was discovered when a gang of workmen were 
noted to be engaged in the task of honing the rails. Mind, their job 
was not that of smoothing the joints or securing the ends of the 
rails. They do that too—but this job was one of erasing inequalities 
along the whole length of the steel. To emphasize the contrast be- 
tween such maintenance and ours a quip that appeared in the 
humorous magazine published by the undergraduates of an Ameri- 
can college will serve. It read: ‘‘If the rails of the street car 
system were laid end to end they would not reach as far as they do 
now.”’ 

Naturally European street cars are much more pleasant con- 
veyances than those of American cities and for this reason, no 
doubt, the use of street cars abroad is much more general than with 
us. And in Helsingfors the habit of car-riding appears to be de- 
veloped to the proportions of a vice. 

Helsingfors occupies a broad peninsula and the layout of the 
city’s streets develops a triangular focus at what may be termed 
the inland center of the peninsula. There, at the head of the Aleksan- 
terinkatu (which translates to Alexander’s Street) all the street 
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car lines of the city cross in a series of intersecting curves. The 
head of the Aleksanterinkatu meets the Heikinkatu in a broad open 
place flanked by a tree-planted park so that there is room for long 
loading platforms between the various curved tracks. At this point, 
apparently, all transfers are effected; from thence the cars proceed 
radially to all points of the compass. It is no exaggeration to assert 
that probably at no minute of the day are there less than five cars 
passing thru this intersection. Counting trailers more commonly 
there are ten. 

As these cars are all well filled at any time of day and crowded 
during the rush hours the impression that Helsingfors people are 
all passing and repassing thru this bottleneck is strong even when 
one gives consideration to the numbers of the population, over 
two hundred thousand. Of course a foreign visitor to New York 
City might be equally warranted in an impression that New York’s 
population spends all its time rushing down town in the morning 
and rushing back in the afternoon. 

Part of the crowd that passes thru the Helsingfors focus, the 
part most easily identified, is the white-capped student group. This 
student group appears to be more numerous in Helsingfors than 
in the other Scandinavian cities, but in all of them is conspicuously 
present in the streets. One is given to understand, in response to a 
first general inquiry, that the white cap marks college or university 
students as we understand the term. Such is however not the case. 
As the systems are different and as a young person of 14 to 17 in 
Europe is further along in his or her studies than the American 
youth of the same age there can be no exact comparison of the 
status of the Scandinavian white caps and American students. In 
effect, however, the white cap is the badge of those who have been 
graduated from a good high school and in addition have the train- 
ing say of a first year in college together with the successful passing 
of the test of a particular type of examination at the end of such 
studies. Some of the white caps, to be sure, are University students 
of post-graduate status. These presumably can be distinguished by 
the informed from different buttons and bands. 

That these white-caps take themselves and their educational 
achievements much more seriously than do American students is 
indicated by the complete adherence of the women to this type of 
headgear. When and where a young woman will forego a smart hat, 
something different, for the uniformity of a baggy, commonly 
soiled, white cap one may be sure that a matter of significance is at 
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The stake. By the same token the white caps irritate others of the 
pen populace. 
ong It is of course a large question, not only abroad, but also in 
int, the United States now, what is to be the fate of this educated, for 
eed the most part impecunious white-collar group of young people. 
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. Helsingfors, Finland. The focal point of the city, junction of the Aleksanterinkatu 
a and Heikinkatu where all street car transfers are effected. 
ich 
nts Their numbers are deplored in Scandinavia but much more of op- 
by portunity seems to be open still for the trained person there than 
in ours and other countries. Practically all of Scandinavia appears 
nal to be prosperous. Thus in Helsingfors and elsewhere one sees much 
is new building and construction. Finland is, since 1917, in effect a 
of new country with an identity and ambition of its own. New native 
at, | industries are being started. It is a mistake to represent Suomi as 
aly a land of lakes and rocks and forest solely. Its southern portion 
at has much level, productive land. To be sure it is a rainy region and 
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flat, with fields that need to be elaborately drained but this very 
drainage problem suggests the possibility of improvement of agri- 
culture thru science. The Finns were able to maintain them- 
selves before, under the peasant-farmer regime; they ought to be 
able to make great strides with the addition of new industry and 
wider commerce. Nevertheless people are put out by the airs the 
white caps give themselves especially because great numbers of 
their elders, similarly trained for professional and technical posi- 
tions, have failed to find places where they can be so occupied and 
constitute an element of the population referred to in north Europe 
as the academic proletariat. 

Helsingfors was represented to us by returned visitors as one 
of those places that one wishes to return to for a life-time stay. It 
is difficult to understand such a sentiment. For all that Helsingfors 
is the capital city of a new and thriving state, with a capitol building 
that is a marvel of granite construction, and other appurtenances 
that are part of being a national governmental center, it appears, 
despite its modernity, on the surface at least, really a sleepy, coun- 
try town. One feels that the Helsinskis have not yet caught on to 
city life. Perhaps there are not enough wealthy people in its popu- 
lation to give support to the retail trade, the restaurant and cafe 
life, the equipages, and the other activities that constitute so large 
a part in the making of a stylish metropolis. Helsingfors rides in 
street cars. 

5. StocK HOLM 

Very probably the first settlers of Stockholm came there by 
ship from the sea approach. The word holm means island and it 
was the last island between the salt water of the Baltic and the 
main land that was occupied at the beginning of the city’s building. 
Twin outlet streams of Lake Malar flow deeply and strongly 
around the island at this point to join the sea at the head of the 
Stockholm harbor. 

In the early days, and down to the nineteenth century, Stock- 
holm could appropriately be classed as a seaport of leading impor- 
tance. Today Stockholm has no such significance. Its larger steam- 
ship lines serve only the local trade of the Baltic coasts. The con- 
nections are with Abo, Helsingfors, Riga, Tallinn, Liibeck, and 
Copenhagen and with some of these in summer only. Ice over the 
Baltic stops navigation to Riga, Copenhagen and Liibeck in winter. 
The trans-Atlantic trade of Sweden centers on Gothenburg and 
Malmo on the Kattegat bight of the North Sea. 
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These circumstances make even the commercial part of Stock- 
holm’s harbor take the aspect of a yacht club port, or better, that 
of the landing stages of a huge sea-side resort. The steamers that 
ply the Baltic serve chiefly passenger business and have only a 
small freight capacity. Freight, lumber and lumber products chiefly, 
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Fic. 1. Drottning gatan (Queen’s Street) the ‘‘Broadway’’ of Stockholm, Sweden 


does move thru the island passages but is carried in sailing vessels. 
As sailing ships are becoming almost obsolete on all the seas of the 
world their presence in the Stockholm channels instead of emphasiz- 
ing commerce, serves rather to add a further picturesque note to the 
waterfront scene. 

Altho the real incentive is rather the endless possibilities of 
the site for pleasure craft of all varieties, the gay, unsordid aspect 
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of Stockholm’s harbor must have been a smiling invitation to the 
extraordinary development of pleasure boating in and around the 
city. 

The skerry guard (island barrier) of the west Scandinavian 
coast, from behind which the Vikings set forth on their voyages and 
raids, is a generally noted feature in the elementary texts on geog- 





Fic. 2. Lake Malar, Stockholm, Sweden. Sailboats on a Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 9, 1934 


raphy. But little if anything appears in such books about the 
similar conditions in the Baltic opposite Stockholm. So also, while 
Lakes Malar, Vetter and Vener are mentioned as the large lakes of 
southern Sweden, and that Stockholm’s site is at the foot of Malar, 
it does not appear that Malar, like the salt sea adjacent, is dotted 
with literally thousands of islands. Some of these islands are merely 
ice-scoured bare rocks projecting above the surface, others are 
larger with a few trees, others still larger are completely forest 
covered, some are big enough and have soil enough to give space 
for farmsteads and agricultural acres. 

Into this archipelago of fresh-water and salt-water islands the 
population of Stockholm has projected itself en masse in sail-boats, 
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motor boats, row boats, canoes and pleasure-excursion steamers— 
even ferry boats devoted more to recreation trips than to business 
connections. 

Possession and operation of a small yacht or motor cruiser in 
most inland or coastal water provides opportunity for very pleas- 
ant outings and picnics but the variety of opportunity in shores 
to visit is ordinarily very narrow. You can go up the lake or down 
the lake to Big Neck Island or to Dixy Harbor and these choices 
generally pretty much exhaust the possibilities. By contrast, around 
Stockholm the variety of channel and shore, of new prospects and 
combination of lines and contours in the water-island landscape is 
literally infinite, if one adds the changing conditions of sun, lighting 
and cloud shapes to the thousands and thousands of turns and 
reaches between the island coast. 

It is to be suspected that despite such endless opportunity for 
something different the Stockholm aquatic enthusiasts for the most 
part have a few favorite beats from which they seldom depart. How- 
ever, the favorite beat of one person will be different from that 
of another. Accordingly, the white sails of the yachts and the gay 
motor parties are everywhere encountered. Because of its immedi- 
ate accessibility Lake Malar is most thickly dotted with the pleasure 
craft, but as one sails out of the Stockholm harbor summer homes 
and retreats are noted many miles distant from the city. 

It would of course be absurd to infer from the preceding para- 
graphs that the population of Stockholm lives on the water or even 
resorts quite exclusively to the water. But just as the Scandinavian 
cities previously characterized have a particular aspect that catches 
the attention of the visitor, so in Stockholm these water possibili- 
ties and the use made of them is impressive. 

For the rest Stockholm is gay, lighthearted, vivacious, luxurious. 
Shops are numerous and attractive, traffic is thick and quick moving, 
parks and flowers much in evidence. There is a ‘‘ Fifth Avenue,’’ the 
Kungs gatan, a ‘‘Broadway,’’ the Drottning gatan. In the latter 
the advertising is similarly obtrusive, if not so greatly conceived 
as in the American counterpart. Theaters in metropolitan numbers 
find support and public buildings are many and magnificent. Some 
of these, notably the great Stadshuset (city hall) 1911-1923, are of 
very recent construction. These buildings add the capital city fea- 
ture to the business center look. A great new bridge is now, 1934, 
being completed across the wide upper Malar strom. Along the Norr 
Malarstrand, with its prospect to the south and east over the water 
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and toward the old city, a great row of new apartment houses has 
been erected and is being added to. In the midst of the world de- 
pression Stockholm appears to be doing very well. 

Var sa god (varsigu) ‘‘there you are,’’ tack’ sA mycket (taxi- 
mixi) ‘‘thank you.’’ 





A CURACAO FARMSTEAD 


ROBERT S. PLATT 
University of Chicago 


Curacao is known as an entrepot and as a liqueur. Beyond these 
two concepts common knowledge is lacking, altho there are other 
facts to be known about the island. Indeed, the liqueur is only a 
matter of history touching the origin of a product now manufac- 
tured elsewhere; and the entrepét occupies less than one per cent 
of the island area. 

Before turning to the other 99 per cent of the land, we should 
not dismiss the one per cent entrepot too lightly, for it is the most 
important spot in the island. Unlike many entrepéts elsewhere, this 
one has not declined in modern times. More and larger ships than 
ever before enter and clear from its harbor; and it boasts the larg- 
est oil refinery in the world as a recent embellishment. These facts 
reflect the recent growth of the mainland service area of this island 
port. In a certain sense it is not an entrepdt but a regular sea port 
serving the Maracaibo Basin in much the same way that a river 
mouth port may serve its valley. The port of Willemstad is the only 
city of Curacao and about half of the people of the island live in it. 

The other half of the people who do not live in Willemstad are 
scattered over the other 99 per cent of the land, at an average den- 
sity of 100 to the square mile. It is with this other half of the popu- 
lation and their land that we are concerned—or at least with a few 
of them in a typical spot. 

The Canuco Mo Li Po is about eight miles northeast of Willem- 
stad, midway between the north and south shores of the island. 
Both shores are visible over a rolling landscape from a hilltop 190 
feet above the sea on the northern boundary of the property. The 
place is a farm of one hectare, 2.47 acres, of which half is on the 
hillside sloping at about 12°, and half is on the gentler slope of a 
hollow at the foot of the hill. The soil is residual, light and well 
drained. 
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The time of observation is in March at the beginning of eight 
months of drought after a rainy season of four months (with an av- 
erage seasonal precipitation of 14 inches, two-thirds of the annual 
total). Already the landscape is brown and dusty, like a dry August 
in the Corn Belt. Harvest time is approaching. 

Grain sorghum occupies most of the acre of smooth cultivated 
land, a drought resistent crop planted at the beginning of the rainy 
season in October, cultivated in November and December, and ma- 
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Fic. 1. Canuco Mo Li Po 


turing in March. This cereal is the main supply crop, forming the 
staple food of the people. A patch of beans provides a supplemen- 
tary item of diet; and there are a few squash vines in the grain field. 

The other half of the canuco is unimproved hillside pasture. The 
grass is never luxuriant and is dry during two-thirds of the year, 
but with a supplementary supply of sorghum leaves and other in- 
cidental fodder 10 goats are supported here. The household live- 
stock includes also 20 pigs, 10 chickens and a dog. 

There is no money crop, but occasionally there is a goat skin to 
sell, or a few eggs, a chicken or a pig, to furnish needed cash. 

In the center of the canuco is a frame cottage with a suggestion 
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of the Netherlands in its architecture. It has one room in the main 
part, and a kitchen in a separate shed. Outside are goat corral and 
chicken coop. 

The people who own and occupy the canuco are a family of four, 
man and wife and two children. They are Negroes, speaking only 
Papiamento, leading a poor but not a hard life, unworried and un- 
aspiring, typical natives of the Curacao countryside. 

















Fic. 2. Canuco Mo Li Po. View northeast from road gate thru sorghum to house. 
Patch of beans in foreground. Skyline of pastured ridge in right background 


This island is not unlike Cuba in its elongated form, its rolling 
surface, and its array of sheltered harbors, but entirely unlike Cuba 
not only in size but also in development—its farms not producing 
for export, its harbors not used as ports for the land behind them, 
its only city drawing its life from another land and hardly conscious 
of the other half of its fellow countrymen. 
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PLANNING AND CONSERVATION 


How may man utilize his natural resources most effectively? This is an ever constant 
problem and one that is ever changing with the stage of utilization attained at any given 
time, with variation in the density of population, with growth or decline of markets, with 
new scientific developments, and with competition at home and abroad. Man’s occupancy 
and use of the land—the natural resources—is the core of modern geography. The most 
effective use on either a state or national basis requires careful planning. Our past history 
has been chiefly one of exploitation without any plan for the effective use of our assets for 
the general welfare. Today both state and national governments are attacking the 
problem. Nearly every state (46) has a planning or conservation commission. The federal 
government has a large staff of workers, representing all phases of human interests, at 
work on the problems that are national in scope. 

For many years the geography departments of numerous colleges and universities 
have been urging the conservation (effective use) of our natural resources and regional 
planning. It is likely that still more emphasis will be toward planning and conservation in 
the immediate future. As a possible aid in this work, the following information is pre- 
sented. Federal government publications may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. Specific information concerning reports of state planning 
or conservation commissions is given so far as such information has been supplied to the 
JoURNAL. Prices are also given where the reports have been published for sale. Many 
reports have been produced by the mimeograph or multilith processes. Do not expect 
these reports to be sent to you free of charge. Few states have funds available for more 
than a limited edition. Many state reports are veritable mines of valuable information 
and others do not indicate a very thoro grasp of the problems—to say the least. 


FrepERAL GOVERNMENT 


1. National Resources Board Report. 455 pp. Illustrated. Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 1934. $3.25. 


This report embodies in one volume the most exhaustive studies ever made of our 
natural resources to the end they may be conserved and utilized for the benefit of all of 
our people. Part I includes the report of the Board covering its findings and reeommenda- 
tions and lays the basis for a long-range national policy as regards land, water, minerals, 
and public works, especially in their relations to each other and to agriculture, industry, 
labor, transportation, communication, health, education, public finance, governmental 
organization, as well as the well-being of the masses. 

Part II is the report of the Land Planning Committee. It summarizes the present and 
prospective requirements of land needed for crops, forests, recreation, wild life, sites for 
urban centers and reservoirs, and rights-of-way for highways and railroads. It also points 
out maladjustments in land use and suggests policies to correct them. 

Part III is the report of the Water Planning Committee. It sets forth representative 
problems incidental to a water use program in general and in each major drainage basin 
and specifies lines of action that should be set up preliminary to the solution of water 
problems. Its comprehensive inventory of the occurrence and use of water resources 
includes data on precipitation, surface and underground waters, erosion, flood control, 
waste disposal and water pollution, drainage, irrigation, recreation, hydroelectric power, 
port management, and water storage. 

Part IV is the report of the Planning Committee for Mineral Policy. It summarizes 
the conditions existing in the principal mineral industries and shows the need of control 
of production and protection against unfair practices and measures, and need of promo- 
tion of safety and health and social security among the miners. The international aspects 
of our mineral policy are analyzed, together with suggestions for keeping the world trade 
in minerals free from strangulation. 
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Part ‘V is the report of the Board of Surveys and Maps. One half of the United 
States has never been topographically mapped and only 26 per cent is adequately mapped. 
It recommends completion of mapping in ten years. The United States Geological Survey 
and the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey mapping agencies are competent to 
carry out this program if funds are made available. 


2. Regional Factors in National Planning. 223 pp. Illustrated. National Resources 
Committee. Supt. of Documents, Washington. 1935. 50 cents. 


A study of the problems of planning which involve interstate codperation of both 
state and federal governments. The great need for such codperation on a regional basis is 
made clear and illustrated. It presents a large body of information bearing upon a phase 
of planning and conservation which has, heretofore, received inadequate consideration. 


3. State Planning. 310 pp. Illustrated. National Resources Board. Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, 1935. 75 cents. 
A review of the activities and the progress being made by state planning commissions 
as of June, 1935. It also deals with the status of codperation thus far developed between 
state and federal government agencies. 


4. Report of the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works Administration. 

234 pp. Illustrated. Supt. of Documents, Washington. 1934. $1.50. 

This is a “report on principles, policies, conditions, and problems of the use and 
control of water in the Mississippi Drainage Area.” The volume presents a vast amount 
of highly valuable information. The problems of the area are presented with clarity and a 
constructive program suggested. 


5. Drainage Policy and Projects. 26 pp. Illustrated. National Resources Committee, 
Washington. 1936. 
This report deals with the problems of codrdination of various agencies that are 
concerned with drainage and other water resource projects, and presents recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations have been approved by the President. 


State PLANNING BOARDS 
1. Virginia State Planning Board, Richmond, Va. 

Vol. I. (Deals with organization of the Board, The State, The People). Vol. II. 
Natural Resources (Minerals, forest, fisheries, water). Vol. III. Industries. Vol. IV. (Deals 
with agriculture, trade, land use, recreation, health). Vol. V. Transportation. Vol. VI. 
Education. Vol. VII. Public Works. Other volumes to follow will deal with Welfare, 
Taxation, Governmental Forms. $1.00 a volume. 

These volumes are produced in mimeograph form, but with many maps, diagrams 
and other illustrations. 


2. New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission, Concord. 


State Planning in New Hampshire (1935) is a recent publication and is a summary 
report to the National Resources Board. Many other volumes and maps are available. 
Write for catalog of publications. 


3. Arizona State Planning Board, 422 Professional Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 
No reports have been published to date but one is in preparation. 

4. Rhode Island State Planning Board, Providence. First Annual Report, 67 pp. Illus- 
trated. 1935. $1.00 


The report summarizes present conditions, gives consideration to proposed projects, 
and suggests a master plan for the development of the states resources. 
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5. Connecticut State Planning Board, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Board has published only a brief annual report, but eight projects have been 
completed and nine are under way. 


6. Maryland State Planning Commission, Baltimore. 
1) Ten-Year Highway Construction Program. 1935. 
2) Preliminary Statement on Problems of Land Use. 1935. 
3) Conservation Problems. 1935. 
4) Preliminary Estimates of Probable Expenditures for Public Works. 1935. 


7. Florida State Planning Board, Tallahassee. Proposed Ten Year Plan of Aviation 

Development. 62 pp. Illustrated. 1935. 

The Board has also issued brief reports (mimeograph) on transportation—air, high- 
ways, water, rail; public works; water resources; education; taxation and government. 
8. Montana State Planning Board, Helena. Progress Report to the National Resources 

Board. 37 pp. Illustrated. 1935. 

A brief summary of the problems and preliminary plans. 

9. Pennsylvania State Planning Board, 928 North Third Street, Harrisburg. Prelimin- 

ary Report. 682 pp. Illustrated. 1934. 

This report has been rewritten and will appear as a textbook. 


10. Maine State Planning Board, Augusta. 


1) Progressive Development of Maine and Its Resources. 25 pp. 1935. 

2) Report State Planning Board. 300 pp. Maps, diagrams, and other illustrations. 

3) Other reports deal with minerals, the Passamaquody Tidal Power Project, and a 
list of maps. 


11. Minnesota State Planning Board, St. Paul. 


Part I. Digest and Interpretations. 75 pp. Illustrated. 
Part II. (Consists of numerous committee reports on such topics as land use, water 
resources, power, etc. Out of print.) 


12. Oregon State Planning Board, 811 Spalding Building, Portland. 

1) Research Program for 1936. 16 pp. 

2) A Study of the Wholesale Cost of Bonneville Power. 22 pp. Illustrated. 

The last named is a brief discussion of the prospective cost and distribution of power 
from the Bonneville Dam. 


13. Illinois State Planning Commission, 100 N. Central Park Ave., Chicago. Report 
of the State Planning Commission. 91 pp. Illustrated. 1935. 


The report sets forth factual material concerning the state and presents recommen- 
dations. 


14. Missouri State Planning Board, Jefferson City. A State Plan for Missouri. 87 pp. 
Illustrated. 1934. $1.00. 


This is a preliminary report and discusses the pressing problems and suggests a con- 
structive plan. 


15. New York State Planning Council, 353 Broadway, Albany. 


1) Summary Report of Progress. 84 pp. Illustrated. 1935. 

2) A Graphic Compendium of Planning Studies. 147 pp. Illustrated. 1935. 

The last named volume covers such subjects as physical geography, mineral re- 
sources, land utilization, forestry, water, power, recreation, agriculture, highways and 
transportation, population, etc. 
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16. South Dakota State Planning Board, Brookings. 
1) The Planning Movement. 10 pp. 
2) County Planning Suggestions. Cir. No. 1. 10 pp. 
3) Artesian Well Control. 26 pp. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
4) Water Resources of South Dakota. 69 pp. Illustrated. 
5) Agricultural Resources. 166 pp. Illustrated. Appendix xii pp. 1934. 50 cents. 
17. Kansas State Planning Board, Topeka. 
1) Inventory of Public Works. 11 pp., 11 maps, appendix xvi pp. 1935. 
2) Rural Schools in Kansas. 22 pp. 1935. 
3) Coordination of Transport. 21 pp. 1934. 
18. Arkansas State Planning Board, Little Rock. 
Has a progress report in preparation. 


19. North Carolina State Planning Board, Raleigh. 
Several reports in manuscript awaiting publication. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Dorothy C. Culver. Land Utilization: A Bibliography. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 1935. 50 cents. 
As the title indicates, this is an extensive bibliography of 222 pages. It will be of 
great value to every student of land use problems. Unfortunately prices of publications 
are not given, necessitating extensive correspondence. 


2. A. E. Parkins and Russell Whitaker (Editors). Our Natural Resources and Their 
Conservation. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. (To be ready 
this autumn) 


A textbook for college classes prepared by a large group of contributors. 


3. Reports of the Federal Oil Conservation Board. Supt. of Documents, Washington. 
10 cents for Parts I, II, IV. Part I, 1926; Part II, 1928; Part III, 1929, 30 cents; 
Part IV, 1929; Part V, 1932, $1.00 cloth. 


These annual reports present the petroleum situation and the problems of con- 
servation. 


4. Land Utilization in Minnesota. 289 pp. Illustrated. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 1934. $1.50. 


This volume presents a state program for the cut-over lands and is the final report 
of the committee on land utilization. 


5. Oscar B. Jesness, R. I. Nowell and Associates. A Program for Land Use in Northern 
Minnesota. 338 pp. Illustrated. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1935. 
$2.50. 


The volume deals primarily with fourteen counties in northeastern Minnesota. 
Geo. J. Miller, Editor 
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Apr., 1936 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rosert B. Haut of the University of Michigan returned recently from his fourth 
trip to Japan since 1928. Altogether he has devoted two and a quarter years to field 
work in that country. He is particularly interested in the morphology of settlement and, 
at present, is studying “The Tokaido, or Great East Sea Road of Japan.” His written 
contributions include sixteen published papers. A second phase of his recent work in- 
volved the teaching of American geography students in Japan. Three parties of gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students have pursued their field studies under his direction. 
Whenever possible, contacts have been made between American and Japanese students. 
Graduate students have lived in native style in the regions studied. 





H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture states that approximately 250,000 persons inspected erosion- 
control work in the 47 demonstration areas of the Service. Soil conservation practices 
were demonstrated to about 12,000 land-owners who voluntarily signed cooperative 
agreements with the Service to utilize more than a million and a half acres of their 
land for a five-year period as erosion-control demonstration areas. Last summer’s heavy 
rains on the Service’s projects showed the value of the various erosion-control practices: 
terracing, strip cropping, contour plowing, log and masonry dams in gullies, and land 
in grass and woodlots. Mr. Bennett reports the completion of a nation-wide recon- 
naissance erosion survey which is made public in reports and maps. Also he notes that 
a number of plant nursery activities under the Service are supplying plant stocks and 
carrying on research studies to determine the value of the various native plants in 
checking wash. An average of 85 Emergency Conservation Work camps assisted the 
Service in carrying out erosion-control projects. 

It is almost incredible that a country so rich in natural resources as the United 
States is should be so woefully lacking in accurate topographic maps. One-half of the 
area has never been mapped, and existing maps of the half that has been mapped are 
inadequate, and need to be brought up to date. Why we have survived thus far without 
maps is explained according to one writer by the compensation afforded by our great 
wealth. We know, however, that our resources are not inexhaustible, and that we must 
set up plans for their conservation. This cannot be done until we have accurate maps 
showing the natural and cultural features of the land and waters. The agencies to map 
these features are the United States Geological Survey and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Only funds are lacking. These will be made available when the public is made 
conscious of our lack of maps. Schools can do much to arouse the interest of our Con- 
gressmen and Senators, as well as the general public, in a mapping program which pro- 
poses to finish the topographic mapping of the United States within the next ten years. 





The Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania is holding its regular spring meet- 
ing, April 21, 9:30 a.m., in the Frick Training School, Pittsburgh. The speakers are the 
Misses Harriet Carter and Dora Whitley and Mr. Supplee. The luncheon meeting will 
be addressed by Mrs. Erna Grassmuch Gilland, the honor guest. At the March social 
gathering of the Club honoring Miss Nora Zink of Salt Lake City, a travel talk was 
given by Miss Zoe Thralls of Pittsburgh. 





The second annual meeting of the New York Geographical Association will be held 
May 2, 1936, at Syracuse University. The program includes papers dealing with geo- 
graphic principles and methods, with New York State, and the place of geography in 
secondary schools. Two visiting geographers will be guests of the Association: Professor 
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Griffith Taylor, newly elected head of the Department of Geography at the University 
of Toronto, and Professor Stanley Dodge of the University of Michigan. A field trip 
and banquet will be a part of the program. 





Among the engineering feats accomplished in 1935, that may be of interest to 
geography teachers, are the opening for traffic of the Little Belt rail and highway bridge 
connecting Jutland and Funen Island, Denmark; the railroad bridge over the Zambesi 
River; the bridge over the Mississippi at New Orleans for rail and highway; the estab- 
lishment of wire and radio around the world connection at New York; the completion 
of Boulder Dam; the opening of the Moscow subway system; the electrification of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between New York and Washington; and the Stalin Canal 
connecting the Baltic Sea, near Leningrad, with the White Sea near Archangel. 





Dr. Homer L. SHANTZ, President of the University of Arizona, has been appointed 
Chief of the Division of Wild Life Management of the Forest Service. Part of the pro- 
gram of the Service includes a critical survey of the kinds, numbers, and habitat of 
wildlife on National Forest areas, the development of an adequate national and inter- 
national wildlife program, and planning ways that wildlife may be co6rdinated with other 
national forest resources and thus be of greater use to the public. According to recent 
releases from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, our National Forests last year, were 
visited by 58,548,000 people. These visitors may have been picnickers, campers, guests 
at hotels and resorts, summer home owners and their guests, motorists, horsemen and 
hikers, hunters, fishermen, and nature lovers. Many new areas in these forests have been 
made accessible by the addition of 12,000 miles of roads and trails completed last year. 
Not all parts of the National Forests are to be opened by roads, however, as more than 
eleven million acres of wilderness land has been designated as “Primitive Areas” in 
which no unnecessary modification of natural conditions will be made. Altogether the 
Forests total more than 163,000,000 acres. Unique among the forest areas is the Canyon 
Creek Archer’s Game Reserve in Malheur National Forest, Oregon, where devotees of 
archery are permitted to hunt. Archers are credited with good sportsmanship. The in- 
creasing recreational use of the National Forests will mean new income from catering to 
campers and tourists by those residing within or close to the National Forests. 





Dr. J. E. Switzer, of the Department of Geology and Geography, Indiana Univer- 
sity, sends the JourNaL this information concerning high school geography in Indiana. 
Until the December, 1935, meeting of the State Board of Education, no mention of 
geography was made in the curriculum listing Social Science Studies. However, a survey 
made last year showed that geography was taught in 118 senior senior high schools. Most 
of the instructors teaching geography were under a Social Studies license. Ninety-six 
of these teachers had had no preparation in teaching geography. As a result of appeals 
made to the Board of Education by the geography instructors in institutions of higher 
learning in the state, the Board ruled that geography should be required, four semester 
hours, of all high school students in Option I. This Option includes twenty hours of 
history and four hours each of economics, sociology, government, physiology, and 
geography. This requirement is small, to be sure, but it is a start. 

Note: Later information indicates that geography will be recognized in both the 
social science and natural science options. 





What Chinese students are doing to promote geography is reflected by the work 
done by the Geographical Society of China, Nanking, North City, Chen Hong No. 4. 
The society sponsors lectures, encourages explorations to various parts of China, and 
publishes a quarterly journal. Altho the journal is published in Chinese, short ab- 
stracts of the articles are given in French, English, or German. 
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INTEREST-STIMULATING DEVICES 


A Review of the States in the Corn and Cotton Belts 


After studying the topics of corn and cotton in the United States, the geographic 
games given below are suggested as a review of the states involved. The division into 
two games allows for dividing the class into two competing groups, or if pupils are seated 
close to one another, by assigning the alternate exercise to adjacent seats, it makes 
close proctoring unnecessary. 

So that they may understand the game, write the following sentence on the board 
and show how the name “Springfield” is hidden: “In the spring, fields are plowed and 
sown with corn and wheat.” 

Tue Corn Bett States 


The names of the states in the American Corn Belt are hidden in the sentences 
below, the letters spelling each name being in their proper order. Underline each of the 
state names. 

1. As the deer climbed up the hill I noiselessly trailed behind him. 

2. Hearing the old lady’s exclamation, “Oh,” I offered to help her across the busy 

street. 

3. Of the total population of India, natives far outnumber the British. 

4. Sapolio, water and a sponge were all that the workmen needed. 

5. The Turks regarded the reconquest of the Balkans as the signal for their with- 

drawal into Asia. 

6. If you are puzzled over the abbreviation “Nebr.”, ask an English teacher. 

7. Did you miss our interesting program? 


TueE Corton States 


Follow the directions given above for the states of the Cotton Belt which are hidden 
in the sentences below. 
1. As the car turned north, Carol, in a sleepy voice, said, “We're half-way home.” 
2. A gorge, or giant gully, crossed the field. 
3. Tell me, Miss, is sipping one’s coffee from a saucer proper? 
4. Being from the south, Carol, I naturally supposed, would be in favor of our 
cause. 
5. As the federal government’s representative in St. Louis, I analysed the proposed 
plan very carefully. 
6. A lab., a main part of the course, came in the afternoon. 
. Celotex, a substitute for wood, is becoming very popular. 
W. O. BLANCHARD 
'rbana, JIl. CLARIBEL BLANCHARD 
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NOTE 


“I think the interest-stimulating devices are a very helpful part of the 
JOURNAL.” Similar expressions of appreciation come to us frequently. 
You can codperate. Send descriptions of your interest-stimulating devices 
to the JOURNAL. We will be pleased to pass them on as an aid to others, 
thru the pages of the JOURNAL. There must be hundreds of teachers 
who have worked out these aids in teaching. Make your description brief, 
clear, and exact so that another teacher may follow your directions. Send 
your devices at once as our files are now empty. Edi 

itor 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Glenn T. Trewartha. A Reconnaissance Geography of Japan. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1934, 283 pages. 


This excellent book, which appears as one of the studies in the Social Sciences and 
History of the University of Wisconsin, deserves to be classified among the foremost 
contributions on the Far East. It is a carefully written, well organized, and well illus- 
trated monograph based very largely on field work and a full use of Japanese source 
materials. 

The monograph is divided into two parts. Part I treats of Japan as a whole. In 
this part the author presents the salient natural and cultural features of the Japanese 
archipelago as a whole rather than any of the geographical subdivisions of the country. 
Major emphasis is placed on population density and distribution together with settle- 
ment forms. By reason of the great amount and variety of readily available subject 
matter pertaining to Japanese manufactures and trade, the author decided wisely in 
giving only brief summaries of these occupations. 

In his overview of the manufacturing industry of Japan, the author points out that 
“Japan as measured by American and European standards is not a highly industrialized 
nation. .. . In 1928 only 2,144,000 persons were employed in factories having more than 
five workers.” Major handicaps encountered in the extension of manufacturing, the 
principal industrial zone, and the relative importance of the major manufacturing enter- 
prises are also presented. Yet the national income of Japan as derived from various 
major economic activities is not given. A study of the national income discloses the 
fact that manufacturing and commerce are at present more important sources of national 
income than is the agricultural industry. Altho it is true that the portion of national 
income from agriculture must support a disproportionate part of the Japanese popula- 
tion (about 50 per cent), this is a matter of distribution which the Japanese will either 
have to modify in the course of time or necessarily suffer unpleasant consequences. 

Part II embraces the major portion of the monograph. Here the author makes his 
chief contributions. Detailed.studies are given of the various geographical subdivisions 
of the country. Emphasis is placed on regional description and interpretation of the 
cultural landscape as it is found in its natural setting. This study of areal differentiation 
of features of the cultural and natural landscape is rendered the more meaningful be- 
cause of the liberal use of a number of excellent pictures and topographic maps. 

DanieL R. BercsMaRK 
University of Cincinnati 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1936 


Norway’s Agriculture. By Claudia Thomson ..................... 


Miss Thomson has attended Columbia University and the George 
Washington University. She received her Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in economics from the latter university in 1931; has done graduate 
work in the economic history of modern Europe; and has traveled extensive- 
ly in northern Europe. She is now employed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to her posi- 
tion in the United States Department of Agriculture, she was a public school 
teacher, teaching geography a part of that time. 


An Experiment in Fifth Grade Field Work. By Monica Henrietta 
GEE SN R4d0Sd Gris c4 50 ede khan weeneeeeneeeeheteeRereeees 


At present Miss Kusch is carrying forward her graduate studies at the 
University of Chicago. She formerly taught in Cleveland, Ohio, where the 
experimental field work, which she describes in this article, was done. 


The Matanuska Valley of Southern Alaska. By M. H. Shearer .... 


Mr. Shearer teaches physical and economic geography in Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. His under-graduate work was done at the 
University of Missouri and his graduate work at the universities of Wiscon- 
sin and Chicago. He is author of “Laboratory Exercises in Physical and 
Economic Geography for High Schools” and has written several articles 
for the JouRNAL in recent years. 


Devices to Create Interest in Geography. By Lucy M. Smith ...... 


Miss Smith is a graduate of the Michigan Normal College at Ypsilanti 
and has studied at the University of Virginia and the University of Val- 
paraiso. At present she is teaching the fifth and sixth grade geography classes 
in the Elmer R. Webster School, Pontiac, Michigan. 


Mexico: The Iron and Steel Industry. By Ben F. Lemert and Rose 
Wi PE 260 Sd knee ie eek eeeteneieteekeeieneee seen ene 


This is the seventh article in the series which Dr. and Mrs. Lemert of 
Duke University prepared especially for the JourNAL, as an outcome of their 
extensive field studies in that country. The next article in this series will por- 
tray the life on an hacienda where the authors spent considerable time 
last summer. 


Grain Traffic on the Illinois River. By Christine Hahn ............ 
Miss Hahn teaches in the Roosevelt Junior High School, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, and is author of the text material on “Northern Interior United 

States” that accompanies the pictures in the Photoart Visual Unit. 
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epi who study 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES enter into the life 
and spirit of the subject. And what a difference this attitude 
makes to the teacher! In fact, the books in this series 
almost teach themselves so generously are they supplied 
with helpful “activities” focused on the subject. Every 
type of pupil in every level of ability finds much that 
appeals to him, much that vividly impresses his memory. 


Large pictures, “close-ups,” map-making, stimulating 
questions, sentence-games, varied tests and exercises (an 
average of one for every two pages in the series)—take 
geography out of the schoolroom into everyday life. 


A Four-Book Series with Special State Editions of Book Two— 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 














The BEST DICTIONARY for School U: 
Has Just Come From the Pr 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONAR) 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Best Beca use: IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ev 


published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical wo 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy to const 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on# 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and simplifi 
definitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and gir 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched—ac 
rate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they interp 


and "classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by associating t4 


new knowledge with something already familiar. 


and Because: BOTH the English and the foreign forms of geographical names are! 


cluded, if important, with pronunciations of both forms. 


PLACE NAMES which are interesting or important to pupils are includ 
right in the main word list where they may be most easily found, wi 


specific references (an exclusive Winston feature) to the 24 colored mg 


at the back of the book. 


Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pi 
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